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JOHN OF GAUNT

of the French king, and fell at Crecy August
26 1346, and his motto Ich Dien, * I serve ',
was adopted by the Black Prince, in respect
for his father, Edward III, who commanded
the English army in the battle. John had
been blind since 1340.

JOHN III (1624-96), king of Poland, was the
son of James Sobieski, castellan of Cracow.
After the defeat of the Poles by the Russians
at Pilawiecz, John took up arms. On
November 11, 1673, he defeated the Turks
at Choczim, and was elected king of Poland,
May 21, 1674. When the Turks besieged
Vienna in 1683, John hastened thither and
raised the siege by a great victory on Sep-
tember 12. His subsequent undertakings
against the Turks were not equally success-
ful. See French Life by Salvandy (6th ed.
1876).

JOHN, (0 Augustus (1878- ), British
painter, born at Tenby, studied at the Slade
(1896-99) with his sister Gwen (see below),
and in Paris, and made an early reputation
for himself by his etchings (1900-14).
Although a considerable draughtsman, John
had no special predilection for pure design;
Wyndham Lewis had described him as
4 a great man of action into whose hands
the fairies stuck a brush instead of a sword '.
John's favourite themes were gipsies, fishing
folk and wild, lovely, yet naturally regal
women, as in Lyric Fantasy (1913, private).
In his portraits of women, including many
of his wife Dorelia, he is concerned more
with unique items of individual beauty or
dignity than with portrayal of character, as
for example the beautifully caught posture of
the scarlet-gowned cellist Madame Suggia
(1923, Tate). But character he could
portray, as the studies of Shaw (c. 1914),
Thomas Hardy (1923, both Fitzwilliam,
Cambridge) and Dylan Thomas (Cardiff)
amply testify. His best purely formal
portrait is Judge Dowdall as Lord Mayor of
Liverpool (1908-09, Melbourne). He also
had a Jimson-like passion for murals. His
study for a Canadian War Memorial was
never translated into full-size reality, but
there is the magnificent Galway (1916) in the
Tate. He was elected R.A. in 1928, resigned
in 1938 and was re-elected in 1940. He was
awarded the O.M. in 1942. See his auto-
biography Chiaroscuro (1952) and studies by
A. Bertram (1923), J. Rothenstein (1944) and
Fifty-Two Drawings, intro. Lord David Cecil
(1957). His sister, Gwen (1876-1939),
settled at Meudon, France, where, with
intimate friendships with Rodin, Rilke and
the philosopher Maritain, she became a
Catholic and painted striking, sad-faced
pictures of nuns, orphan children, cats and
her sister-in-law, Dorelia. Young Woman
holding a Black Cat is in the Tate, London.

(2) Otto, yon (1909- ), West German
ex-security chief and defendant in the most
curious post-war treason case, was chief legal
adviser to the German civil aviation company
Lufthansa. In 1944 he played, with his brother
Hans, a prominent rdle in the abortive anti-
Hitler plot of July 20, after which he made
good his escape to Britain via Spain and
worked for the British Psychological Warfare
Executive. At the end of the war, he joined

a London legal firm and appeared as a
prosecution witness in the Nuremberg and
von Manstein trials. In 1950 he was appoin-
ted with strong American and British support
to the newly formed West German Office for
the protection of the constitution. His sensi-
tivity against former Nazi influence in post-
war German political life carried him the
enmity of Adenauer and the minister of the
Interior, Schroder. Attending the annual
commemorative ceremony of July 20 in West
Berlin in 1954, he mysteriously disappeared
and later broadcast for the East German
Communists. In December 1956 he returned
to the West, was arrested, tried, and sentenced
to four years* hard labour for treasonable
falsification and conspiracy. John's case
was that he was drugged by a friend, a
wealthy C9mmunist-sympathizing doctor in
West Berlin, Wohlgemuth, and driven to
the Communist sector where he was held a
prisoner and forced to make broadcasts until
he managed to escape. See W. Frischauer,
The Man Who Came Back (1958).
JOHN OF AUSTRIA (1547-78), Spanish
soldier, natural son of the Emperor Charles V
and Barbara Blornberg of Ratisbon, was born
at Ratisbon. He was early brought to Spain,
and after the death of his father was acknow-
ledged by his half-brother Philip II. In 1570
he was sent with an army against the Moors
in Granada, whom he completely rooted out
of the country. On October 7, 1571, with
the fleets of Spain, the pope and Venice, he
defeated the Turks in the great sea-fight of
Lepanto. In 1573 he took Tunis, and
conceived the scheme of forming a kingdom
for himself. But Philip, jealous of this
design, sent him to Milan, and in 1576 as
viceroy to the Netherlands. He sought to
win the favour of the people by mildness;
hard pressed for a time by William the
Silent, he with the help of Parma's troops
won the victory of Gembloux in 1577. Don
John died at Namur, perhaps poisoned. See
monographs by Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell
(1883) and L. Coloma (1912).
JOHN OF GAUNT (1340-99), Duke of
Lancaster, fourth son of Edward III, was
born at Ghent (Fr. Gand). In 1359 he married
his cousin, Blanche of Lancaster, and was
created duke in 1362. She died in 1369, and
in 1372 he married Constance, daughter of
Pedro the Cruel of Castile, and assumed the
title of king of Castile, though he failed by
his expeditions to oust his rival, Henry of
Trastamare. Before his father's death John
became the most influential personage in the
realm, and was thought to be aiming at the
crown. He opposed the clergy and protected
WyclifTe. Young King Richard, distrusting
him, sent him in 1386 on another attempt to
secure the crown of Castile; and this time he
secured a treaty for the marriage of his
daughter Catharine to the future king of
Castile. After his return to England (1389)
he reconciled Richard to his (John's) brother,
the Duke of Gloucester, and by Richard was
made Duke of Aquitaine, and sent on several
embassies to France. On his second wife's
death he had married in 1396 his mistress,
Catharine Swynford, by whom he had three
sons, legitimated in 1397; from the eldest